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‘The Letter killeth, hut the Spirit giveth Lie. 


Editorial. 


It is the habit of most book-publishers to send to the MaGaziINE 
only such volumes as deal directly with purely musical subjects. It is not an 
entirely reasonable habit; for it imposes severe limits upon the choice of 
books that are to be sent. There is, of course, much to be said for a 
practice which offers us free copies of Mr. Forsyth’s “Orchestration,” or 
Mr. Morris’s “Contrapuntal Technique,” or Dr. Fellowes’ “ English 
Madrigal Composers,” and holds out a promise of a Buck book, or a Dyson 
dissertation, or even a faint chance of the next “Grove.” But these joys, 
actual or prospective, are few ; and there remains much to be said against 
the restrictions of the publishers’ rule. An Editor of a Magazine ought to 
be able to count with some certainty upon two things : adverse criticism of 
his efforts, and good books for reviewing. To make his life worth living 
the two ought to come to him at least in equal strength. Sometimes the 
right book does not arrive. At the moment we are regretting the non- 
appearance of Dr. William Thomson’s “The Rhythm of Speech ”—recently 
issued by the publishers to Glasgow University. This book, it is true, is so 
huge that even if it had reached us an adequate review of it might not 
have been completed until the days of the Editor-after-the-next. But we 
wish, none the less, that it had come. 

Once or twice in a blue moon a musician tries to do some thinking 
on the subject of rhythm ; but for the most part he is satisfied to sum up a 
theory of the rhythmic universe in some such brevity as J or 42. Most of 
us may prefer the state of savages and children in respect of rhythm, since 
it is their way to delight in it for its own sake rather than wrangle about 
its theories in the undignified manner of born prosodists. 

Musicians as a race are not given to seeking an intelligible theory of 
thythm. Their attitude is generally one of indifference. That is plainly 
wrong. Dr. Thomson’s book ought to fall among us and wake us up. 
Better to squabble over such a side issue as the question of measuring 
English verse by the rules of Latin and Greek verse, than to preserve the 
unproductive peace of non-enquiry. The old Dr. Burney that is in most 
of us is too apt to make us toy with music as a mere “innocent luxury 

a gratification to our sense of hearing.” And it would seem that 
the study of rhythm, in its widest range, is a bone of contention rather 
than the property of “an innocent luxury.” 

The problems of rhythm will never be solved to universal satisfac- 
tion. The Quintilians, Wallascheks, Daniels, Steeles, Patmores, Laniers 
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and Saintsburys will continue in endless succession, furthering their 
search for truth, losing and finding themselves again in the jungles of 
vague terminology, adding much to the common stock of knowledge of 
rhythm and not a little to the confusion surrounding the subject. But it is 
surely true that the avenue of approach which music itself opens up towards 
the discussion ought sooner or later to be adequately explored. Any 
examination of the principles of rhythm of speech must from its very 
carly stages concern itself with poetry. “ Poetry,” Hegel has said, “is the 
spiritualisation of language.” “‘ Perfect poetry and song,” wrote Coventry 
Patmore, “are in fact nothing more than perfect speech upon high and 
moving subjects”; and we, as musicians, find ourselves talking of song as 
the “glorification of speech.” The points of contact are many and clear. 
An annual subscription to that honourable and learned body, the Musical 
Association, ought not to be the sole condition governing our interest in 
what may be termed the “ discussive” side of music. Moreover, investiga- 
tion into the nature of rhythmic principles ought to attract us because of 
its practical importance. When we heard lectures in College (as we did 
recently) from such distinguished authorities as Sir Henry Newbolt and 
Mr. Walter de Ja Mare, some of us may have felt some alarm at the 
generally vague and untried state of our opinions on this very question of 
rhythm in speech. It is a question affecting us very nearly. Again and 
again composer and poet must meet over it. The history of song is the 
history of compromise upon the question ; it is largely the history of music. 

Dr. Thomson’s work is a vital contribution to its subject. Among 
musicians it ought to be widely known, and carefully and critically studied. 
Sut it is not likely to be sent to the Magazine. It ought to be in the 
Parry Room. Will someone put a copy there ? 


It costs five guineas. 


Director's Address. 
(144ru January, 1924.) 


Str, we had a good talk.”—JOUNSON. 


“ 


One of the advantages of a society like ours is the almost boundless 
opportunity of making friends and forming acquaintances. Whether we do 
it wisely or not is our own responsibility, and we are rarely deterred by 
thinking of it in that way. Being gregarious, we enjoy company,and as man has 
risen from the level of his Simian ancestry he has developed in language 
and gesture the means of making companionship infinitely effective and 
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attractive. As soon as man became sure of his food supply, and was freed 
from the necessity of roaming about in search of it, it became possible for 
him to stay at home more, in families, in societies, and in tribes, and 
opportunity and necessity for development of conversation arose; and 
instead of being actively engaged in hunting he would begin to talk about 
it—how it should be done—and generally to lay down the laws which 
governed it. So that instead of going out to kill his dinner he goes now 
to his butcher to pass the time of day and select the tenderest joint. 
Instead of hunting a bear or a tiger in order to cover himself with its skin, 
he goes to his tailor (or a woman, in her case, goes to her dressmaker), 
and a great part of the day, and not a little conversation, is spent in 
choosing between one skin and another. In fact, one may say that when 
man was actively engaged in the struggle for life there was little time for 
talking, and it is only when we have leisure, as under modern conditions, 
that we have time to indulge in the very delighful pastime. 

It is, of course, very remarkable how much we do talk without 
knowing it. One might say, indeed, that except when eating—when it is 
considered bad form (at least with one’s mouth full) to talk—and while 
sleeping (and even then some of us cannot refrain from it), we talk pretty 
constantly. Much of this is, of course, a necessity ; for it has become to 
be the best means of expressing our wants, our thoughts, our hopes and 
our grievances. Our conversation becomes the strongest bond between us 
and our friends ; so strong, that we cannot get away from it. It is a 
spiritual cement which, if well-mixed, is impervious to breakage. It is as 
the intertwining of the plants in a quickset hedge through which nothing 
can force its way—if only it be kept properly trimmed. But if it is allowed 
to go uncared-for it rapidly becomes wild and unmanagable, and the 
unbroken front it has hitherto presented is soon destroyed, and gaps 
appear. It grows in a profusion of long shoots, which wave in the air and 
entirely fail to fulfil their purpose of making a close-knit association. This 
is an exact parallel to the conversations of some who go off at tangents 
without the least kind of difficulty, and luxuriate in entirely unconnected 
statements. 

Hedging and ditching are as great a necessity in the realm of talking 
as they are in that of agriculture. If you don’t keep your hedges cut and 
your ditches clear you are bound to get flooded. And so it is in talk. 

The world probably talks a great deal too much. Conferences, com- 
mittees, parliaments, political conversations, symposiums, lectures and 
debates steadily increase. It was de Quincy who said that it would be 
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better for all parties if nine out of every ten of the winged words flying 
about the world had their feathers clipped amongst men, or even amongst 
women (who have a right to a larger allowance of words) ; and that, as he 
hadn’t the power to persuade the world into self-denial in this respect he 
had no need for anxiety about it. On the other hand you may read and 
study as much as you like, but you will not be what is called “ready” if 
you have not exercised your powers in conversation. ‘The word “ conver- 
sation,” coming as it does from a Latin verb meaning “to keep company 
with,” denotes something which is a great factor in companionship. 
Conversation is, in fact, one of the elegancies and usages of social life. 
In the electric kindling of life between two minds there sometimes arise 
glimpses and shy revelations of affinities, suggestions, relations, and 
analogies that could not have been approached by any avenues of 
methodical study. Moreover, when we are in difficulties and perplexities 
we go, if we can, to someone else, and often clear them up by doing so. 
Again, to teach is to learn, If we can make our difficulty understood by 
others we get a clearer view of it ourselves. New views arise from new 
angles. 

It may not occur to all you young people that it is in any way 
important how we use our opportunities of conversation. We are so used 
to letting ourselves go without thinking of any consequences. We live 
very busy lives without much opportunity for steady thinking. We glance 
through newspapers and take in an inchoate jumble—news and facts and 
rumours gathered from the whole world. Our eye catches the big print 
announcements and headlines, and every day we take another load of ill- 
assorted statements on board, and make heavy weather of it. We have 
very little chance of sifting things and getting any clear view on any one 
thing. The reason we have certain notions clear in our heads is generally 
to be found in the fact that we were taught them young, before we got 
busy with innumerable things with no time for any one of them to sink in. 
Mother wit helps us pretty often to steer a decent course, but we are by no 
means always certain of our direction. Conversation is a most valuable 
activity. But it can also lead us into dangerous fields. If there is no 
firm thought behind it, no stability of purpose, no direction, it is apt to 
become desultory, aimless, and to rely for its upkeep on trivialities and 
scratchings on the surface, which scratchings serve only to stir up dust and 
mud, and are bound to soil somebody’s feet. When we walk about or do 
anything in an aimless, desultory way, we are out of control for the time 
being, and dangerous ; and we may quite easily get into scrapes (some may 
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even get locked-up), and find ourselves in odd ‘places. With luck we may 
do no harm. But it is not always certain we shall not. A gossip may be 
a very harmless and engaging kind of person, and the wares that he deals 
in be perfectly innocent. He used to be a person who had stood 
sponsor for false information, and had therefore contracted some spiritual 
affinity with the baptised. But it also meant, and does mean, a person 
(often a woman of light, trifling character) who delights in idle talk—a 
newsmonger, a tatler. Idle talk doesn’t mean the talk of an idle man, but 
that the talk is empty of content, and so worthless. 

Nowadays, to gossip is to talk idly, mostly about others’ affairs. 
You will observe that it defines the talking as idle, and not as the activity 
of busybodies. (For a busybody is a person who does damage by over- 
zeal and misguided enthusiasm, and not from lack of something to do.) 
You will also observe—what I have some hesitation in underlining—that it 
is mostly carried on by women of light, trifling characters. (If I had 
thought there were young women here of whom this could be said,I should, 
of course, have never referred to the subject.) 

When does gossip cease to be harmless and to be in danger of 
becoming harmful? We often say, “Tell me all about so and so.” And 
as long as we stick to facts and relate in real friendly spirit no harm will 
ever be done. The danger arrives when we retail facts which are not 
facts, and for which there is no kind of corroboration; or when, by 
gesture, implication, or tone of voice we point a thing. ‘The repetition of 
a misunderstood statement, the passing on of an unfounded but intriguing 
rumour, the misconception of some scene-—these may do a fearful lot of 
mischief, and bring sorrow to entirely innocent people. ‘The danger is 
increased by the fact that such gossip is not—as it is in the case of 
scandal—the work of malicious people, but comes from minds not under 
the best control, which love the spreading of news (they simply cannot 
help it) for the sake of the effect it produces, and with such enthusiasm as 
makes for contagion. Probably no disease spreads quite so fast or so 
insidiously. The growth of a rolling snowball is a feeble parallel to it. 
What it really amounts to is, that as gossip—being always of a personal 
character—has a more vivid interest to us than any other subject could 
have, we find ourselves repeating things about others, and we rarely—if 
ever—repeat them just as we heard them. It is a fair example of the 
failure of aural training ! Of course, we may improve the statements, but 
that may be of itself a danger ; for to improve on a remark generally means 
to distort it. 
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Gossip may be described as a currency which is always in grave 
danger of depreciation, and which, when once depreciation has begun, 
often produces hideous loss. You may say I am preaching to you as being 
in need of conversion. Iam not. I am speaking only of a danger which 
may attack the most unlikely people, and do a lot of harm which they 
would be the first to deplore. For instance, reputations are the most 
difficult things to get and the easiest things to lose. They can, as a rule, 
only be got by hard and unremitting labour; they may be lost by an ill- 
chosen word or some unforseen accident. One often finds oneself saying 
at the end of a day, “What a rotten thing to have said! What a silly way 
of expressing what I meant! I have probably conveyed an entirely wrong 
impression. I have done harm when I meant nothing but good.” 


Always think twice before you speak. The world is always witnessing 
the growth and decline of reputations. Reputation is rather like the ash 
which remains at the end of a well-smoked cigar. By one breath or the 
touch of a finger it is dissipated and can never again be assembled. 
Or it might be better, perhaps, to describe it as the polished surface which 
our finger-mark will disfigure. In the West Indies there is a certain sea- 
beetle, called the ‘Teredo, which quietly bores holes in wooden ships, from 
the outside and below the water-line, so that some ships have been known 
to sink. So it is with reputations that have been attacked by human 
beetles burrowing away in the dark. The beetles didn’t know they were 
doing any damage ; they were only enjoying life! The ships sailing in 
those warm and lazy latitudes have to protect themselves by copper 
sheathing |! It may be sometimes necessary, when among the idle talkers, 
to wear protective covering. The wisest of men, Solomon, once said, “A 
whisperer alienateth his friends. The words of a whisperer are like dainty 
morsels ; they go down to the innermost parts of the belly.” 


Let us not forget that talk is a human privilege. Conversation, at 
best, is a high art; gossip is often low, and generally dangerous. In your 
talk, steer a course you know to be safe. Let your first impulse be to say 
the kind thing, and restrain the harmful. And speak from the heart, 
rather than from the brain; for it is from the heart that true eloquence 


comes. 
HucuH P. ALLEN. 
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Glimpses of American Music Schools. 


Among the varied experiences which three months in America 
brought, some account of flying visits which I was able to pay to several 
music schools may be of special interest to Royal Collegians. I say 
“flying,” meaning that the time flew, not I, for at none of them was I 
able to see or hear a tithe of the work, though everywhere the authorities 
did all possible to allow me as full a view as time permitted. 


Locomotion in New York is not rapid. The quickest method of 
transit within the City is the Subway (first cousin to our Underground), but 
when you are told to go to r8th Street and eventually find that the 
address sought is in r2oth Street, even the Subway is not quick enough. 
That was what happened to me the day I set out to go to the Institute of 
Musical Art, over which Mr. Frank Damrosch presides, and which is New 
York’s counterpart to the R.C.M. A friendly but ill-informed chauffeur 
directed me, and the mistake was roughly equivalent to seeking the Royal 
College in the neighbourhood of Ludgate Circus. I got there eventually, 
however, in time to fulfil the main purpose of my visit, which was to take 
a ’busman’s holiday. Mr. W. J. Henderson, musical critic of the ew 
York Herald, \ectures weekly at the Institute on musical history and 
kindred subjects. I had claimed the right of entry as a fellow-sufferer. 
He tried to dissuade me, saying I could have no idea how elementary his 
lectures were. To this I replied that I had some idea of how elementary 
his lectures ought to be, and wanted to see if he had attained that sublime 
simplicity which I have so long sought in vain, so he kindly let me come. 


I heard an excellent lecture from him on “ Mozart’s vocal style,” 
given in the Concert Hall to just such a mixed bag of Students as is wont 
to assemble before me on Tuesday mornings in the Theatre. What he 
said shall not be recorded here, though I made a note of his best remarks, 
determining to infringe his copyright in another place. What is worth 
mentioning is that a girl student sang by way of illustration some little- 
known arias of Mozart, and sang them with evidence of careful preparation. 
Well prepared illustrations are part of the regular scheme, and a useful 
feature which I wish we could copy. 


The Concert Hall of the Institute would go about twice into ours, 
and the platform from which Mr. Henderson lectured was temporarily 
rigged up to represent the cottage scene from “Hansel and Gretel.” It 
was comforting to the exiled Englishman to note these signs that the 
equipment is not so complete as ours, for in America one gets used to the 
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expectation of finding all tools and “plant” for work of any kind very 
fully provided. The Institute, indeed, seemed small for the amount of 
work done there. It has at present about 800 pupils, and this small 
Concert Hall has to serve for the rehearsals of three separate orchestras 
(senior, junior and operatic), the opera class and the larger lectures such 
as those of Mr. Henderson. 


I visited the office, and was initiated into the methods by which 
time sheets and other pupils’ records are kept. The organisation seemed 
singularly perfect, and I wondered whether that meant that the machine 
really runs more smoothly than ours, or whether the American love of 
cataloguing contrivances takes the place of that wonderful power of 
carrying things in their heads which Mr. Perry and company have 
developed. One thing I noticed was that as I went the rounds with Mr. 
Damrosch we met no loiterers in passages or lingerers on stairs. I 
mentioned this to Mr. Damrosch, and he seemed pleased about it as a 
tribute to the Institute’s business-like efficiency, but I confess it seemed 
rather un-home-like to me. Perhaps, however, we are apt to go to the 
opposite extreme. 

On the whole I was struck by the efficiency, especially in what little 
I was able to see of the aural training and the teaching of “aural 
harmony” which Mr. F. W. Robinson directs. Of course, I visited the 
library, a pleasant room at the top of the building, with a view over the 
Hudson River, and found a number of students sitting and reading there 
in a comfortable Parry-room-like manner. Some of the chief treasures of 
the collection were displayed for the students to examine. Amongst these 
were some precious leaves in Beethoven’s handwriting, original sketches, 
placed, a little casually it seemed to me, onthe window sill. What would 
Mr. Barclay Squire say to that ? 

My glimpse of all these things was, naturally, comparative ; it could 
not well be otherwise. But it was. a comparison which brought out the 

_essential fact that student life has the same aims and is pursued by 
many of the same means in London and New York, and that there is 
much which we can gain by intercourse with each other. 


My visit to the New England Conservatory at Boston illustrated the 
same facts, though I had little time there to peep into classes or to talk 
with teachers. I enjoyed a long chat with Mr. G. W. Chadwick, the 
Principal, who had many enquiries to make after his friends in London, 
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more particularly Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Charles Stanford. He 
also took me all over the building, and showed me the excellent theatre 
which is used both for concerts and stage work. Mr. Wallace Goodrich, 
who may be described as the Adrian Boult of the New England Conserva- 
tory, told me that his orchestra was engaged in getting up the music which 
Frederick Converse had recently written to a film shown in New York. 
This was an attempt to combine specially written symphonic music with 
the “Movies,” and though I was not greatly impressed with the result 
when I saw it in New York, that was chiefly because the film chosen gave 
the composer too little suggestion for musical treatment. Mr. Goodrich 
assured me that in the New York version the whole thing was mangled for 
commercial reasons, and he was enthusiastically certain of a far superior 
result when his students were ready to give it complete. I mention this 
to show the enterprise of the Conservatory in a direction which musicians 
have not concerned themselves with sufticiently, either in England or 
America. He and Mr. Chadwick were both interested in hearing of the 
Royal College's experiments in the art of improvisation to the film, so 
there was another point of contact. 


Talking of films, reminds me of Rochester where in a different way 
music is, as it were, growing out of the film industry. Every amateur 
photographer knows that Mr. George Eastman is the only-begetter of all 
for which the name of “Kodak” stands. I believe about go per cent. 
of the manufacture of the films themselves, not the photographs, is done 
in the great factories of Kodak Park. Mr. Eastman is an enthusiast for 
music, and has devoted a large proportion of the profits of his immense 
business to furthering the cause of music in his city and neighbourhood. 


My visit to him at Rochester, which is in the north of the State of 
New York, and takes jabout nine hours to reach by train from New York 
City, was undertaken ostensibly to hear the first Concert of the newly- 
formed Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Eugene Goossens. ‘The Concert 
was an immense success, and Mr. Goossens won golden opinions by his 
skill and address in bringing the new orchestra into shape. It was 
delightful to meet Mr. Goossens there, and to be the first Royal 
Collegian to congratulate him on his work. But I must not enlarge on 
that side of my visit. 


Under the same roof with the splendid theatre in which the orchestra 
plays, Mr. Eastman has built an immense music school, which already 
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The R.C.M. War Memorial. 





We are now able to include, in this Magazine, a photograph of the 
Memorial Tablet which has been placed in the Entrance Hall of the 
College to the memory of those of our Students who fell in the Great War. 
It will be recalled that the Memorial was unveiled by Lord Justice Younger 
(now Lord Blanesburgh) and that an account of that ceremony was 
included in a recent number of the Magazine. We are indebted to the 
Director for his kind permission to include the photograph which now 


appears. 


College Concerts. 


Tuesday, October 23 (Small Orchestral) 


OVERTURE .. The Bartered Bride .. Smetana | CONCERTO for Horn and Orchestra, 
in jor (K, a 
Conductor—Ciaupe M. Sauitrn-Dopswortn. ‘ in E flat major (K. 417) .. Mozart 
Eau H. Boxsporr (Scholar), 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, Conductor—Guy D. H. Warrack. 
in B minor (First movement) .. &. Elgar 


Desinge Ames (Exhibitioner). SYMPHONY in C major... «Schubert 


Conductor—Micnart H. Witson, Conductor—Dr. MALcoum SarGent. 


Thursday, October 25 (Chamber Music). 


TRIO for Strings, in C minor, Op. 90, NSE TRIOS for Female Voices, Op, with 
— Beethoven accompaniment for‘ Two Horns & Harp... Brahms 
ip) ttn ane Cexbibiione:)} shy Manjorte A. Vincent, A.t.c.m. (Iexhibitioner). 
Joyce H. Cook, a.r.c.M, (Exhibitioner). Manin W. Rerenur, acnc.m. (Exhibitioner), 
Berry M. Morr. Puacy Norron (Scholar), 


QUARTET for Strings, in B flat major .. A/ozart 


Caruit ev ER 
5 5 oycr S. Myris (Scholar). 
Janer I. Powett (Exhibitioner). fukin M. Har, A.R.C.M, 
Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Geruyn Wvykenam-Guorcn (Scholar), 


SONGS .. e Amiga searches ws I .. Parry 


here 


HARP SOLO... Fantasie .. Caesar Gallotti 


Accompanist — 
W. Car.Lowitz Ames. Joseruine Lumpy, A.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 
Friday, November 2 (Choral & Orchestral) 
SYMPHONY, No. 7, in D minor, OB 124— TONE POEM .. Till Eulenspiegel .. 2. Strauss 
Ve Stanford 
SONG .. My power is absolute (Boris Godounov)— eM el Open panei ieee MaALH CHOFUESe 
Moussorgshy : Borodine 
Gavin Gorpon-Brown. 
Conductors— 
CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, Dr. Matcoim Sarsent, and 
in D minor .. Lalo Tue Dinucton. 


Ipa StTarxie (Scholar). 
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Thursday, November 8 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in D major (K. 575)— 
Mozart 
Leica D. Hrrmirace. 


Maner F. Weicer (Scholar). 
Joven H. Cook, a.rcm. (Exhibitioner), 
Heven B. M. Jusr (Exhibitioner), 


SONGS .. a, Thine eyes still shined for me .. Parry 
4. Cuckoo Song .. + RR. Quilter 


Annit Braptey. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, in D minor— 
Bach 
Henry Bronknorsr. 


Thursday, November 22 (Chamber Music). 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, No. 2, 

in A minor .. John Ireland 
SONGS ., a. ‘he Linnet ., Armstrong Gibbs 
é. The Maiden ,, +» Parry 


Maryorin A, VINCENT, A.R.C.M, (Exhibitioner), 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor.. Mendelssohn 


Epna C. Stanton (Cape Exhibitioner), 


SONGS .. a, Narcisse d Ja fontaine .. Afassenet 


» Les roses d'Ispahan Fauré 
Mary J. Scorr, 


IDYLL for Clarinet and Pianoforte.. RalsA Greaves 
Student) 
Frrprrick J. Tuurston (Scholar). 
E. Norman Greenwoop (Scholar). 


Thursday, November 29(Chamber Music), 


QUARTET for Strings, 


in F major, Op, 18, No. 1. Beethoven | 


Sueina M, STEWART, ALC. 

Many Ross (Exhibitioner), 

Jove t H. Cook, a.rcm. (Exhibitioner), 
Rurn Riiry (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS .. 
4, The city clocks H. Hughes 
c. Theodore Lord Berners 

Dororuy Extis-Browne 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


| 
a. The old fisherman .. G. Bantock | 
' 
| 


VARIATIONS for Violoncello and Pianoforte, 
Op. 33 .. Tehatkousky 
ConsTancK MARCHANT, A.R.CM. 
(Bristol Scholar). 
Epna C. Stanton (Cape Exhibitioner). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a, Toccata, in B flat major Clementi 
6 Prelude and Fugue, in F sharp minor L Back 
Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp minor } is 


CurisTassr Futtarp (Clementi Exhibitioner), 


| 
| 
| 


| SONGS 


SONGS .. 33 we as 


QUARTET for Strings, in D minor 


VoL. 20 


Leslie Woodgate 
(George Carter Scholar) 

a. The three travellers 

6. How should I your true love know? 

c. The tyrant 


H. Stuart Rozerrson. 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, 


in G minor, Op. 25 .. Brakses 


Ernest F. Warprick (Exhibitioner). 
Marie E. WILSON, A.R.C.M. (Morley Scholar). 
Murier M. Hart, a.r.com. 

(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
IDA Srarkie (Scholar), 


Accompanists— 


ANNIE Marpces. 
Leste Wooncarte. 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS— 


R. Vaughan Williants 
a. The dark eyed sailor. 
6 The Spring-time of the year, 
¢. Just as the tide was flowing 


Epna M. Kincpon (Exhibitioner). 
BertTua Steventon (Exhibitioner), 
Mary Haworrtu, 

TREFOR Jones. 

Stannore KircuincMan, 
STANLEY Ritry, 


+» Cherubint 


Dororny Everirr (Exhibitioner). 
Joun A, Rontnson (Scholar), 
Anne WoLFE, A.R.C.M, 

Heten B. M. Just (Exhibitioner). 


Accompanist— 
KATHLEEN GILLIAT, ALR.CM. 


@ Autumn Evening .. 2, Quilter 
6, Summer .. +» Martin Shaw 


Marjorie Luptam. 


QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strin S, 


in D minor, Op. 25 ..C.V. Stanford 


Harotp Rutvanp (Exhibitioner), 
LENA Mason, a.R.c.M. (Scholar). 
Desiree Ames (Exhibitioner). 

Joyce H. Cook, a.r.co. (Exhibitioner). 
Berry M. Morr. 


Accompanists— 
Rosatinp M. Rowsett. 
Nora B. TOWNEND, A.R.C.M. 


No. 1 








Tuesday, December 4 (Small Orchestral). 


OVERTURE 


Conductor—Patrick HapLey. 


Figaro Mozart 


RHAPSODY 


Conductor—Gipeon J. FaGan. 


SYMPHONIC POEM .. Sarka 


Conductor— Harotp Davinson. 


Smetana 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
No, 2, in G minor... Satnt-Saéns 


Marva Hooker, a.r.c.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Conductor—Sranrorp Rosinson. 


Friday, December 7 (Orchestral). 


OVERTURE .. The Flying Dutchman .. Wagner 


SCENE Ah! Perfido .. . Beethoven 


Avice M. Nixon, a.r.c.M. (Exhibitioner), 


SYMPHONY, in G minor (K. 550) Mozart 


Thursday, December 13 (Chamber Music), 


QUARTET for Strings, 
in G major, Op. 18, No. 2 .. Beethoven 


Auprey M. Forp (Scholar). 
Joyce S. Myers (Scholar). 
Anne WOLFE, A.K.C.M. 

Heven Just (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS .. a. Carol of Jesus Child— 
Herbert Hughes 
6 Come and tripit .. «. Handel 


Winirrep H. Burton. 


SUITE for Viola and Pianoforte B. J. Dale 
Muriet M. Hart, A.k.c.M. 

(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Frank Warprick (Exhibitioner), 


VIOLIN SOLOS— 
a. AirinC major .. os -, Bach 
4. Slavonic Dance, No. 1, in G minor— 
Duorth-Kreisler 
c. Ballet Music (Rosamunde)— 
Schubert-Kreisler 


Aubrey M. Forp (Scholar). 
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William Minay 
(Bruce Scholar) 


TWO CHRISTMAS RHAPSODIES 
for String Orchestra .. Cyril Dalmatne 
(Student) 
1. The White Mantle. 
2. Carousal, 


Conductor—G. Ronan Biaes, 
| SYMPHONY No. a, in D major, Op. 36— 
| Beethoven 


Conductor—Mr. Avrian C. Bourr, 





H 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in C minor .. #. Delius 


Cornetius A. Fistin, 


FANTASIA anp FUGUE, in C minor— 
Bach- Elgar 


Conductor—Mr. Aprian C. Bout. 


SONG .. ‘ 


Cre R. Brown, 


Ganymede ., se Schubert 


QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings,' 
in A major .. Mosart 


Freperick P, Newri. 
Marit Ii. WILSON, AWR.C.M. 
(Morley Scholar), 
Loris Biorieio 
(Gowland-Harrison Scholar), 
Monier M. Hart, a.8,c.M, 
(Associated Board E-xhibitioner). 
Iba F. Starks (Scholar). 





Accompanists— 
Manjorixn JT. Renton, a.n.com. 
(Exhibitioner). 
Doxotny Evenitrr (Exhibitioner), 
Rut K, Tompson. 
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SS 
Opera. 


On Monday, October 15th, at 8 p-m., in the Parry Opera Theatre, a Private 
Dress Rehearsal of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel. 


Characters : 


Hansel e ae on, .. E, Esme WEIGHTMAN 
Gretel ode ae oe say L. MARjorIE BEAL 
Mother oa ; 30 oy FREDA J. Foster 
Peter ve ree ies 8 Dunstan Hart 
Witch tot es Sr he PEGGy NorToN 
Sandman 406 ws aes tee ALICE M. Nixon 
Dew Fairy... an oe rik JOSEPHINE LuMBy 


Children : 
Mrs. A. Amery, Miss K. Baker, Mrs. L. Clifford, Misses 
B. Eveleigh, F. Gale, E. Johnson, M. Ledlie, J. Lumby, 
G. Marsden, J. Powell, D. Saunders, D. Sworder. 

Angels : 
Misses E, Aveling, M. Batten, W. H. Burton, G. Corry- 
Smith, E. Draper, S. Evers, N. Gayer, D. Mavrojani, 
P. Mawdsley, C. E. Mills, D. Saunders, P. Smithard, 
M. Terry, B. Tunmer. 

Produced by Mr. Cairns JAMEs. 
Conductor—StTanrord ROBINSON (Student). 





This Opera was repeated on Friday, October 19th, with the following 


characters— 
Hansel ... sts er ais a3 ALICE M. Nixon 
Gretel... iss ies sae .. L. Marjorie BEAL 
Mother... Ses Aes ve vais FrREDA J. FOSTER 
Peter as ‘e ine S ste Dunstan Hart 
Witch AGH ere ‘we Aa .» Dorotuy KitcHen 
Sandman ae bee : ... ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Dew Fairy oat se ore +» JOSEPHINE LumMBy 


Produced by Mr. Cairns JAMES. 
Conductor—A, Davies Apams (Foli Scholar). 





On Monday, December 3rd, at 8.30 p.m., a Private Dress Rehearsal of 


First Act of Wagner's “Walkure.” 


Characters : 


Sieglinde .., we se oe ODETTE DE Foras 
Siegmund ... a2 aa eae ARCHIBALD WINTER 
Hunding... ss us ... GAvIN GoRDON-BROWN 


Scene : Hunding’s dwelling. 
Produced by Mr. P. S. WappINGTON and Mr. CAIRNS JAMEs. 
Conductor—Guy D. H. Warrack (Student). 
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On Tuesday, December 11th, at 8.15 p.m., a Private Dress Rehearsal of 
“The Family Party,” a scene from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit" (Dickens), set to 
music by Charles Wood, and ‘The Blue Peter,” a Comic Opera in one Act. 
Libretto by A. P. Herbert. Music by C, Armstrong Gibbs. 


“The Family Party.” 


Characters : 


Mr. Pecksniff < at wee .. Dunstan Harr 
Mr. Spottletoe et 5: .. GAvIN GORDON-BROWN 
George Chuzzlewit Set 5 «+  TREFOR JONES 
Anthony Chuzzlewit me en .. PHILIP WARDE 
Miss Cherry Peeknsniff ... 50 .. Mary G, SHaw 
Miss Merry Pecksniff .. 3 DOROTHY SWORDER 
Mrs. Ned Chuzzlewit rie < at Mona BENSON 
Mrs. Ned's 1st Daughter si Noe FREDA FOSTER 

55 2nd - i ik ELIZABETH JOHNSON 

r; 3rd * ie as .. GWENNIE SHAW 
Montague Tigg ... 350 aes ag RicHArD KYLE 
Chevy Slyme tre ae ax a WILLIAM Wait 
Mrs. Spottletoe... x sn Dorotuy SAUNDERS 
“The Lady with Toothache” .., .» OLIVE M. Hinp. 


Scene : A room in Mr. Pecksniff’s house. 





“The Blue Peter.” 
Characters : 


Simon (a market-gardener) ... GAvIN GORDON-BROWN 
Joan (his wife) <5 ive vie MARJORIE VINCENT 
Susan (her maid) .. wee Su .. ALICE M. NIxon 
Robin (a sailor)... ive ry ape TREFOR JONES 


Scene : Simon's house and garden. 


The dresses by Mrs. Gotch, Hon. R.C.M., and the 
Ladies’ Dress Committee. 


The Busts of Mr. Pecksniff by Miss Barbara Hepworth and Mr, F. N, Field, 
of the School of Sculpture, Royal College of Art 
(by permission of the Principal, Professor W. Rothenstein). 


Produced by Mr, CAIRNS JAMES. 
Conductor—Mr. S. P. WADDINGTON. 


The R.C.M. Union. 


Resignation of Miss Mabel Saumarez Smith. 


In October, Miss Saumarez Smith resigned the office of Assistant 
Hon. Secretary of the Union, as she has now left London permanently and 
has settled in Gloucestershire. This loss to the Union is a matter of keen 
regret for all members, but is even more deeply felt by her immediate 
colleagues on the Committee who came into constant touch with her. Tor 
a long time, ever since January, 1915, Miss Saumarez Smith has held the 
post of Assistant Hon. Secretary, and even before that she gave much 
regular voluntary help to the Union. Year in, year out she stuck to the 
work with splendid efficiency, and a self-sacrificing, self-effacing devotion 
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that no words can adequately express, no gratitude—however great— 
sufficiently repay. All members who haye the good of the Union at heart 
will unite in thanking her for the immense services she rendered to 
the Society, and she will carry with her to her Gloucestershire home the 
appreciation and gratitude of hundreds of Collegians past and present. 


Lectures during Christmas Term. 


Under the scheme for Lectures in the Parry Room, two were given 
during the Christmas Verm, viz.: On October 16 Sir Henry Newbolt 
honoured the Union by speaking on “ Words for Music,” and delivered a 
lecture which, in eloquence, poetic insight and distinction of thought, was 
one of the finest things of its kind imaginable. 

On November 23, Mr. J. Middleton Murrey honoured the Union 
by reading a paper on “ Life and Literature,” which also will live long in the 
memories of those who heard it. Fine ideas were expressed with a quiet 
power, a sincerity and felicity of phrase that were profoundly impressive. 

The debt of gratitude the Union owes to such distinguished men for 
freely giving it these privileges is unbounded, 

Elections to General Committee. 

The General Committee met twice during the Christmas Term. Four 
casual vacancies occurred in the “Present Pupils” Division of the Committee, 
owing to the following persons having ceased to be present pupils of the 
College at the end of the Midsummer ‘Term, viz, Miss Irene Bonnett, 
Mr. H. Procter-Gregg, Mr. Gordon Jacob and Mr. Kenneth Skeaping. 
The following persons were elected to fill these vacancies, viz., Miss Ursula 
James, Mr. Davies Adams, Mr. Louis Blofield and Mr. Pierre Tas. At 
the end of the Christmas Term, however, Mr. ‘Tas resigned, owing to 
leaving College, and at the Annual General Meeting, on January 17, Mr. 
R. Graham Carritt was selected to fill the vacancy thus made. 

Other changes in the personnel of Hon. Officers and Committee 
took place at the Annual General Meeting, on January 17. Miss Florence 
de la Mare, who for some years has given splendid voluntary help to the 
Union in many directions, was elected to fill the post of Assistant Hon. 
Secretary, left vacant by Miss Saumarez Smith’s resignation. The other 
Hon. Officers remain as before, having been re-elected. No less than 
eight members in the “Past Pupils and Others” Division of the 
Committee retired in accordance with Rule 9, #.2., Lady Cynthia Colville, 
Mr. H. C. Colles, Mr. Thomas Dunhill, Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, Lady 
Heath, Mr. Leslie Heward, Miss Sybil Maturin and Mr. Arnold Smith. 
Lady Cynthia Colville was not eligible for re-election, having served for six 
years consecutively. 

To fill these vacancies the following persons were proposed, and 
elected unanimously : — Miss Winifred Bowden-Smith, Mr. Colles, Mr. 
Dunhill, Lady Heath, Mr. ‘Thornton Lofthouse, Miss Maturin, Mr. Bernard 
Shore, and Miss Phcebe Walters. 
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Meetings during early part of Easter Term. 


By custom all the events of each term should be recorded in the 
MaGazINE next published after the ending of that term, therefore the 
full account of Union Meetings in January is held over till the next issue, 
but a preliminary (and very appreciative) allusion must be allowed here to 
the most hospitable and enjoyable party at which Lady Cynthia Colville 
and the Hon. George Colville entertained between 50 and 60 members of 
the Union, on January 16, at 66, Eccleston Square. 

On the day following, Mr. W. Barclay Squire gave to the Union a 
delightful lecture on “The R.C.M. Library and its Contents,” which we 
are privileged to print in the next issue of the Macazine, To read it is 
to feel Mr. Barclay Squire’s unsurpassed knowledge on this and many 
kindred subjects, and his charm of exposition. But those who were happy 
enough to hear the lecture delivered in the Parry Room had additional 
privileges, foremost among them being the illustrations brilliantly played by 
Mr, J. A. Fuller Maitland on the spinet and harpsichord. A great debt of 
gratitude is due from the Union to all these generous benefactors. 


Marion M. Scortr, Hon. See, 


The Royal Collegian Abroad. 
LONDON. 


At the Bach Choir's Concert, on December toth, Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
conducted his Pastoral Symphony, and Mr. Ho tst’s Festival Te Deum, and 
“Ode to Death.” Mr. Harotp Samuev played the Bach Pianoforte Concerto 
in E. 

Mr. RuTLAND BouGuTon's Music Drama, ‘ Bethlehem," was performed 
during the Christmas season at the Regent Theatre, His Opera, ‘‘Alkestis,” 
was recently produced by the British National Opera Company. 

Mr. LEstig HEWARD has been conducting with the British National Opera 
Company. 

The Third Festival at St. Michael's, Cornhill, took place from November 
5th to 8th, under the direction of Dr. Darke. Works by Dr. VAuGHaN 
WILLIAMS and Mr. Hoist were performed, and those who took part included 
Messrs. THALBEN BALL, STUART ROBINSON and N. GREENWOOD. 

A new series of Goossens Chamber Concerts have recently begun. 

Miss BELINDA HEATHER lately gave a recital at Wanstead, Dulwich and 
Reading. 

The Twickenham Musical Society, on December 11th, gave a Concert under 
the direction of Mr. C, THORNTON LoFTHOUSE. Works by Sir H. Parry, Sir 
C. STANFORD, and Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS were performed. Mr, A. W. 
GOLDSBOROUGH was at the Piano, 

Miss KATHLEEN Davies appeared as the Handmaiden in Mr. Rutland 
Boughton's Opera ‘‘Alkestis" when it was produced at Covent Garden at the 
British National Opera Company's season. 

Miss WINIFRED MACBRIDE is giving a series of six Pianoforte Recitals in 
London this winter. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRISON and Mr. HOWARD-JONES have recently brought to 
its first performances a new Sonata for Violoncello and Piano by Mr. JOHN IRELAND 
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At Southwark Cathedral, during Christmas week, Mr. EpGar T. Cook 
conducted a Service of Carols, which included Dr. Vaughan Williams’ ‘Fantasy 
on Christmas Carols,” and works by Mr. Arnold Bax. 

Dr. HAroLp Darke is founding a Choral Society to be recruited among 
those whose work lies in the City of London. The first work to be rehearsed 
will be Elgar's ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius.” 

Mr. Rooper, a present Student of the College, has been appointed Assistant 
Organist of St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Dr. ApriAN BouLrT has, this season, taken up his duties as Conductor of 
the Birmingham Festival Choir. Mr. Tupor Daviess has appeared at these 
Concerts. Dr. BouLT was also one of the guest Conductors of the Scottish 
Orchestra in Glasgow. Among other works, he performed Sir H. Parry's 
Variations and Mr. G. Jacos’s Orchestral arrangement of a Suite of pieces by 


Byrd, 
Mr. ARTHUR BENJAMIN was associated with Miss Sybil Eaton in the first 


performance of the new Sonata for Violin and Piano by Mr. HERBERT HOWELLs, 
at the Birmingham Town Hall, on December 13th ; and the same players per- 
formed the work on the following evening, when Mr. Howetts lectured before 
the Birmingham branch of the British Music Society. 

SHEFFIELD. 

At the Sheffield Subscription Concerts, Mr. HaroLtp SAMUEL and Miss 
BEATRICE HARRISON were among the Soloists. Mr. SAMUEL has also played at 
the Bradford Subscription Concerts. 

EASTBOURNE, 

Mr. Horst conducted his own compositions at the Eastbourne Festival, 
when works by Mr. Hernert HOwELLs were also performed. 

Mr. ALFRED WALL was present at the Eastbourne Festival, in November, 
to conduct his Orchestral work, “Thanet.” Mr. W. H. REED directed a per- 
formance of his own work, ‘ Will o' the Wisp.” 

DUBLIN. 

Miss Dorotiy CLarke and Mr. Tupor Davies have both appeared 
recently at the Scala Theatre, Dublin. 

Mr. A, Davigs Apams conducted a three weeks run of “ Hinsel and Gretel” 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, during the Christmas season. Mr. H. W. 
DAVIDSON was stage manager. 

Oxrorp. 

Miss DoroTHEA Wess and Miss Ella Ivimey, assisted by Miss KATHLEEN 
LONG, gave a Song Recital at Oxford on November 15th, 

Dr. W. H. Harris, Organist of New College, Oxford, has taken the degree 
of Master of Arts in the University of Oxford. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

The programmes of the Stockton-on-Tees Chamber Music Society for this 
season include works by Sir H. WALFORD Davies, Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Mr. 
HerBert HOWELLS and Mr. ARTHUR BLIss. 

LEICESTER. 

Dr. MALcotm SARGENT conducted Mr. HERBERT HOWELLS’ “Procession,” 
at Leicester, in December. 
LIVERPOOL, 

Dr. J. E. WALLACE has recently organised a Madrigal Choir in Liverpool, 
and is now giving Concerts regularly. 

Miss Dororuga WeEsB gavea Song Recital in Liverpool recently. 
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St. LEONARD'S. 

At St. Leonard’s, Mr. JULIAN H, CLIFFORD is conducting throughout the 
season, and has already produced many important works at the Tuesday 
Symphony Concerts. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mr. E. J. MOERAN’S Orchestral ‘‘ Rhapsody" was recently heard in Man- 
chester, under Mr. HAMILTON HARTY'S direction, at a Hallé Orchestral Concert. 


COLONIAL, 

Mr. EUGENE GOOSSENS has been in America lately in connection with the 
inauguration of the new Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. H. C. Covves has been in New York as guest critic of the New York 
Times, and Mr. FRANK BrRipGE has also been visiting the United States. His 
Sextet, as well as that of Mr. Goossens, was played at Mrs. Coolidge’s Annual 
Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. CLAUDE BIGGs, since joining the the staff of the Canadian Academy, 
has been giving some very successful recitals in the Dominion. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. A. Hl. 
EGERTON, gave its first Concert this season on November 19th. The programme 
included Mr. Hotst's ‘‘Song of the Blacksmith.” 


BIRTHS. 
Harris. On November 5th, 1923, to Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Harris, a daughter 
(Patricia Ann). 
Peruzzi. On December 24th, 1923, to Mr. Piero M. Peruzzi and Mrs. Peruzzi 
(Lorna Downing), a daughter (Hersilia Lavinia Maria). 


MARRIAGES, 
CLARKE—CHOULES. On October 6th, 1923, at Putney Parish Church, Mr. John 
Laurence Clarke to Dorothy Darnell Choules. 
Pocock—Gatr. On December 3rd, 1923, at St. Peter's Church, Pietermaritzburg 
(Natal), Mr. Maurice Stuart Pocock to Agatha Glover Gale, 


THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, M.P. 

The Duchess of Atholl, M.P., who in the last Election became 
a Member of Parliament, will be remembered by many past students 
of the R.C.M.as a distinguished ex-Collegian. She entered College in 
May, 1892, and was for three years an Honorary Scholar. She had won 
an Open Scholarship in Composition, in the ordinary way. But the 
emoluments of this she at once resigned, and it is of great interest 
to recall that by that act she freed a Scholarship which was won by the 
late Samuel Coleridge-l'aylor. At the College her chief studies were in 
Composition, under Sir Charles Stanford and the late Director. She was 
with Madame Lowe for Singing, and with Sir Frederick Bridge for 
Counterpoint. The Duchess is an A.R.C.M., for she took the Diploma 
in the early days of her studentship. It is of great interest to students of 
her day, and indeed to Royal Collegians in general, to recall these facts 
in the life of one who must (we think) be one of the first—if not the very 
first—ex-Collegian to become a Member of the House of Commons. All 
Collegians would wish to offer the Duchess most sincere congratulations 
upon her election. 
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A Defence of Puns. 


It has been remarked, by a man wise in the ways of men, that every 
human being possesses, if only you can find it, some one specially irritable 
spot, and that when this is touched the patient, however phlegmatic in other 
respects, will react with peculiar and unexpected sensitiveness. Show me 
the mildest of men, and I will wager that at least once in his life, the 
weak joint in the armour of his equanimity having been penetrated, he has 
astonished friend and foe by the intensity of his exasperation. 

But of all the red rags which goad and infuriate otherwise quiet and 
peaceable folk, the most curious and inexplicable is, to my mind, the pun. 
Few of us can have failed to meet with apparently lamb-like men who, 
when some light-hearted wag ventured a play upon words, incontinently 
became veritable bulls in their wrath. They will have none of the hated 
thing. It is, according to them, the height (or depth) of vulgarity ; it is 
the hall-mark of a low ill-educated mind; it betrays both a false and a 
degraded sense of humour coupled to a contempt tor one’s mother-tongue ; 
and so on, and so forth, And yet, shade of St. Peter !—Christianity was 
founded with a pun, 

The truth of the matter, however, is surely not far to seek. Like 
every other blessing from heaven puns can be, and often are, grossly 
abused by men of feeble wit ; and in such cases there is brought home to 
us once more the abiding truth of the old aphorism, “Corruptio optimi 
pessima.” But to condemn any human activity root and branch because 
of the depravity of its bad specimens is, I maintain, obviously petulant 
and demonstrably illogical. As well might a lover of pictures, angered by 
a walk through the Royal Academy, objurgate and forswear the whole art 
of painting. Such a scion of the house of Balaam—if, indeed, he who could 
curse so glibly proved to be a descendant of the prophet and not of his 
steed—would need to be reminded of an ancient proverb concerning the 
nose and the face. 

In all puns the essence of the matter consists in this: that ata 
certain point in a sentence the mind becomes aware, in a flash, that some 
word or phrase approached with one meaning is quitted with another. 
The mind itself must turn instantaneously on this pivot of meaning, 
swopping horses, as it were, in the mid-stream of the sentence. Thus the 
technique of the pun involves the manipulation of two mediums, sound 
and sense. And I believe that bad puns—and they are legion-—will be 
found almost exclusively to fall into one class with one obvious fault 
common to all. They rely, that is to say, entirely on some fortuitous 
similarity of sound, and set aside all question of the mental “swing.” Except 
for the grave risk of depopulating the British Empire it would admittedly beas 
well to kill anyone who has ever said that a pun should be a punishable 
offence ; and possibly to grant the mercy of a life-sentence to those who 
have told us they could not afford a car, not even a Ford. 
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The only legitimate smiles to be conceded, by self-respecting folk, to 
this type of pun are due either to the ingenuousness of the perpetrator, 
or else to the fact that conviviality has been sustained, and possibly even 
that an awkward situation has been retrieved, by readiness of mother-wit. 
There is something naive and appealing about the child who “begs to 
differgree,” or asks to “ bother a penny” from you; and I own to a tender 
spot for the working man who described his fellow—to the astonishment 
and embarrassment of the Vicar who received the confidence—as “the 
sort of man what, when you give him an inch, takes an ell of a lot more, 
as the saying is.” To the same class belongs the story of the revue 
“producer,” who stopped the rehearsal and demanded that the music 
should be much less loud. ‘But it is marked /orfe” replied the 
conductor, pointing to the score. ‘‘Then try about twenty-five” was the 
unabashed reply. Slightly more sophisticated are two other musical 
jeux @esprit. The one is the comment of a man who had been told what 
a beautiful pianissimo was attained by a certain orchestra under the baton 
of Mr. Percy Pitt: “‘No wonder they play softly for a man with such 
initials.” The other tells of a conductor who was just about to start a 
rehearsal on a dull and cheerless day, when a burst of brilliant sunshine 
suddenly flooded the room. ‘Now, gentlemen,” was the wicked com- 
ment, “make A while the sun shines.” Such examples, however, of which 
only the rare instance is tolerable, are lopsided puns, omitting the cardinal 
feature of the intellectual swivel, and may be dismissed as, at best, 
momentary and merely verbal pleasantries. 

‘The pun proper, on behalf of which I draw my sword, is, I maintain, 
an ancient and honourable ingenuity. To the schoolmen it was a matter 
of some concern, and the immature logician was warned of it in solemn 
fashion in the guise of the Fallacy of Paronymous ‘Terms. Consequently 
he soon learned to treat it—as I hope my readers would treat anything 
with such a gruesome title—as an object of humour. “TI find,” said a 
great doctor, “that most cases of indigestion arise from forcing a square 
meal into a round hole.” Is there not a definite instant at which your 
inside smiles as the mind swings from the one meaning of “square” to 
the other? The same thing will happen again when you think of the 
small child, puzzling over an intractable sum: ‘I wish 1 were a rabbit ; 
they multiply so quickly.” And elderly readers may recall an old Gaiety 
burlesque in which some progenitor of Mr. George Robey remarked 
sententiously, “ Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, which is why 
you put a brass band round a dog’s neck,” 

But it is probably as a sheath for a sting that the true pun is of 
most service to the wit. ‘I admit he is rude” said a palliating friend, 
“but then he’s a genius.” And the victim must have felt almost appeased 
after replying, “I don’t see why the stamp of genius should always be on 
other people’s toes.” And how one envies the school girl who was asked 
to write an essay beginning “both men and women sprang from monkeys,” 
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and performed her task by adding just four words: “but women sprang 
farthest.” And when the sting is just allowed to protrude, is there any 
weapon so good for finishing an argument? I once heard a bad but 
conceited singer boring a whole smoking-room by tales of his prowess. 
“But I know my voice has its limitations,” he ended ; ‘‘it is not really big, 
so I shall never consent to sing at Coyent Garden ; I couldn’t fill it.” 
“Never mind,” said the camel with the last straw, “‘you’d empty it.” But 
possibly the best example of the pun used as a knock-out blow—since the 
venom is held back to the very last word—is the story of the man who 
came from a colony which started life as a penal settlement. He was 
boasting of his ancient lineage, and maintained that the mother-country 
had no monopoly of good families ; there were just as good where he 
came from. “So there ought to be,” said the heavy-weight, “considering 


they were sent there by some of our very best judges.” 
y y ) jueg AUTOLYCUS. 





R.C.M. Sports Club. 


Hockey. 

The Royal College of Music Hockey Club had very bad luck last term, 
chiefly on account of the weather, Many of the Saturday games had to be 
scratched, as the Battersea Park authorities said the ground was unfit for play. 
It is very unfortunate that we cannot get a better ground, nearer to College, and 
under our own management. The Park authorities say they must take great 
care of their pitch, because it has to suffer so much wear and tear during the 
whole season, At the same time the surface of the pitch is very poor, and it is 
impossible to ask teams accustomed to a far better ground to play us there. 

After a series of meetings of the Sports Club, motions were proposed and 
passed to the effect, that each Club within the Sports Clnb should have 
autonomy as to its financial affairs, receiving a grant from the Sports’ Club 
Fund at the beginning of each season, gathering in its own subscrip- 
tions, settling the amount of the latter, and producing the balance (if any), 
and a statement of accounts at the end of the season. The collecting of 
money for the General Sports Fund by dances or entertainments is left 
to the responsibility of the Sports Club officials. In accordance with 
these new rules, the Hockey Club passed a motion to the effect that 
people outside College, or people in College, who wanted to play only 
occasionally, should pay 6d. per game instead of 7/6 per season. 

There are not so many members in the Club as we should like ; in fact, we 
cannot quite run two complete elevens without help from people outside College. 
This is very disappointing, as 75 notices of the Club's existence and activities 
Were sent out to new students in September. 

We played two matches last term, against the Frobel Educational Institute 
and Wimbledon Hockey Club 2nd XI., both of which we lost. But in the former 
we had a good many reserves playing, and our game against Wimbledon, which 
ended in a score of 4—6, was a creditable performance against a Club that is in 
very good practice. M. Nowell-Smith, C. Osborne, R. Bourne, and E. 
Fotheringham played specially well in this match. 

Colours were awarded last term to R. Bourne, E. Gooden and M. Nowell- 
Smith. 

The Club loses a keen and valuable player in E. Fotheringham ; she was 
Vice-Captain and Secretary, and had had her colours for three years. The Club 
is pleased to welcome some new keen and efficient players. 

Last term the 1st XI. was as follows :— 


Richardson, 
Harvey, Bourne’, 
McGlashan, Osborne*, Gooden’, 


Just, Fotheringham’, Bull", Nowell-Smith*, “A. N. Other.” 
E. A. Butt. 


i ; Ps i 
Young, Flora K. Singi 
“Rooker; Leonard =. cS) 
Warde, Phillip’B. _ ~ . (Singing) 
Gregorson, Eleayor © _(‘Cello) 


Fenner, Andrew sal 
Higham, Gwendoline _ (Violin 
Pearce, Ethel M. (Pianoforte) 





AAaaan anws o 


Special Grants of £3 9s. od. each to :— 


Burton, Winifred, 
Kyle, Richard. B. 
2. Dannreuther Prize (499s. 0d.)— 
Bronkhorst, Henry. 


3: Dove Prize (413)— 
Wilson, Michael. H, 
4. - Edmund Grove Exhibition (440)— 
Ansell, Dorothy M. 


(Pianoforte) £15 


Corry-Smith, Gwynedd M, eat LS 


Nixon, Alice M. 
5. Lesley Alexander Gift :— 
Cook, Joyce, £15. 
Just, Helen, 
Starkie, Ida, 
6. London Musical Seley s Prize (£4 35. 
Nixon, Alice M, ~ (Singing). 


7 Mann’s Memorial Prize :— 


Singing) £20 


)—- 


McLay, Bruce 5 9s, ad, 
Thurston, Frederick J. 45 98. 2d. 


8. Wesley Exhibition for Extem a a is (£40)— 


Armstrong, Thomas 





List of Dates, 1924. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION, 


Last day for receiving, ma heage forms . . Mon., 18th Feb, 





~ Term ends one pe” Saray a 


Examination begins © sie. se one londay, 14th April % 

EASTER. TERM, 1924 
Soke mee ce eal tic “fh Apa 
ies _MIDSUMMER TERM, “1024, 


26th July ~ 





